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614), and lie emphasizes in many places the 
influence of the liturgy rather than the Bible 
on the drama (cf. pp. 158-160, 369, 374, 495, 
531, 577). The best proof, however, that it 
was the liturgy and not the Bible which fur- 
nished the prophecies for the drama is fur- 
nished by the pseudo-Habbakuk prophecy "in 
media duorum animalium." For this passage 
is not to be found in the Vulgate, and it could 
have been known to the dramatists only through 
the liturgy. It is true that the Septuagint con- 
tains this erroneous passage, but even Duriez 
will not claim an acquaintance with the Greek 
text for the medieval dramatists. It is some- 
what unfair on the part of Duriez to accuse 
those who doubt the familiarity of the medieval 
dramatists with the Bible of "mal connaitre 
l'esprit du catholicisme " (p. 19). In our ap- 
preciation of the church of the Middle Ages we 
are not behind those who claim a knowledge of 
the Bible for the medieval clergy. 

I do not, however, wish to detract from the 
merits of this book. Duriez has made a notable 
contribution to the study of the German reli- 
gious drama, and while Wilmotte's purpose in 
his studies always was to prove the dependence 
of the German religious plays on the French, 
Duriez claims a common source for both, 
namely, the common teachings of the Church. 
The task of tracing the drama to its theological 
source was gigantic and tedious, for — in the 
author's own words — " les longs drames du 
moyen age finissent par etre fastidieux, et qui 
en a lu un, en a lu vingt," but Duriez has 
done it well and gladly. The closing words of 
his Introduction (p. 27) will — possibly with a 
few slight modifications for some of us — find 
an echo in the hearts of all who have made a 
study of the medieval religious drama : 

" J'ai pourtant fini par les aimer, malgre leur 
dure ecorce ; car ils envisagent au fond des ques- 
tions pour moi capitales: Dieu, Jesus-Christ, 
la Sainte Vierge, l'figlise; et sous leur forme 
fruste ils sont les surs temoins de l'amour des 
siecles de foi pour tout ce qu'il y a de beau, 
pour tout ce qu'il y a de grand." 

Maximilian Josef Budwin. 
Purdue University. 



EECENT LEOPAEDI LITEEATUEE 

Leopardi sentimental. Essai de psyehologie leo- 
pardienne suivi du Journal d'amour, inedit 
en frangais, par E". Serban. Paris, Cham- 
pion, 1913. 8vo., 247 pp. 

Leopardi et la France. Essai de litterature 
comparee, par N. Serban. Paris, Champion, 
1913. 8vo., xix + 551 pp. 

Lettres inedites relatives a Giacomo Leopardi, 
publiees avec introduction, notes et appen- 
dices par N". Serban. Paris, Champion, 
1913. 8vo., xxiv + 260 pp. 

Dr. Serban, a Eoumanian who has taken a 
real French doctorate, has in these three books 
made substantial contributions to three differ- 
ent fields of Leopardi literature. The first of 
these, Leopardi sentimental, shows more fully 
than has before been done the subjective causes 
of the poet's pessimism. A poet, particularly 
a lyric poet, is ipso facto an egoist, and all his 
environment, all his experience of life were such 
as only to emphasize this tendency in the Ital- 
ian poet. Dr. Serban has shown how Leo- 
pardi's philosophy of life, of religion, and of 
the world were the results of the contact of a 
sensitive nature with actual life, the intellect- 
ual reaction of his unhappy loves on himself. 
Nowhere can a critic find a better opportunity 
for approaching the understanding of a genius 
by a study of his near relatives than in the case 
of Leopardi. His father's latent sentimental- 
ism was revealed in an erotic form in the two 
brothers and one sister of the poet, while in 
the last its thwarted aims found literary ex- 
pression in a philosophy of pessimism. From 
the date of his sentimental conversion, the day 
he met his first love, Leopardi felt the shock 
of the difference between his inner life and the 
outer world, and this feeling was only intensi- 
fied by ill-success in his subsequent love affairs, 
due to the lack of physical charms and of 
health. Even his scholarly industry was the 
result of a reaction, a nepenthe to 

drown the wakeful anguish of the soul. 
The spasms and convulsions of a wounded heart 
were his measure for the universe. On account 
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of the important part his sentimental conver- 
sion played in the poet's life, Dr. Serban has 
republished, with a French translation, the 
Diario d' Amove, which is a remarkable bit of 
self-analysis to be written at nineteen, even by 
a great genius. 

Leopardi et la France is a logical continua- 
tion of Leopardi sentimental; it is the history 
of the poet's intellectual progress, as the latter 
is a study of his emotional history. It is at 
once the satire of fate, and yet a natural thing, 
that Leopardi should find the material for his 
sceptical philosophy in French books in the 
library of his bigoted Gallophobe father, who, 
if we are to believe his own statement, had se- 
lected the books for the sake of his son's edu- 
cation. In doing so he had not included in the 
collection of 20,000 volumes such partisan writ- 
ers as Moliere and Eacine, and yet had not de- 
nied admittance to the works of Voltaire and 
the Encyclopedic. In tracing Leopardi's read- 
ings, Dr. Serban was fortunate in having two 
guides, the library of Monaldo Leopardi at 
Eecanati, where he worked among the French 
books — the list of which he has published in an 
appendix — , and the seven volumes of the poef s 
note-books, known as the Zibaldone. He has 
shown how French literary influence first ap- 
pears in the juvenilia of the poet, in liberal 
textual borrowings. Thus, the Pompeo in 
Egitto (1811) has its chief source in Rollin, 
and the Dissertazione sopra Vorigine e i primi 
progressi dell' Astronomia (1814) was based 
largely on Goguet's De Vorigine des loix and 
Pluche's Histoire du Ciel. The Saggio sopra 
gli Errori popolari (1815) was suggested by the 
preface to Pluche's work, and one of its chief, 
if unacknowledged, sources was the Encyclo- 
pedic. If it professedly makes a plea for 
Catholic orthodoxy, there is evidence of an in- 
dependent spirit of doubt, which was first 
stimulated by the logical methods of his French 
authorities, and not spontaneously, or through 
the influence of Giordani, as has been con- 
jectured. 

But it is in his later French readings com- 
mencing with 1818 that Leopardi found the 
material for his philosophy. As he states, it 
was only after reading several of the works of 



Madame de Stael that he believed himself to 
be a philosopher. His Discorso sullo stato pre- 
sente del costumi degl'Italiani (1824) and the 
first years of the Zibaldone show how he tried 
to make his own her views on racial affinities 
and distinctions. To her he is indebted for 
both his information and his opinions in regard 
to the English and Germans, while he glazes 
her romantic presentation of his own country- 
men with the tone of his own sombre spirit. 
For the French he had at first an antipathy, 
due at once to his home breeding and to the 
evils the Napoleonic conquest had brought his 
native country. Then, too, he found in their 
individual attitude to Italians that condescen- 
sion of foreigners which was to impress our 
Lowell. If they were emphatically a social 
nation, they were conventional, and lacked 
charm and simplicity. But with a more ex- 
tended reading, he acknowledged what modern 
literatures owed to French models, and Italy's 
debt was only increased by French political 
domination. In Madame de StaeTs theories in 
regard to the difference between the expression 
of grief in ancient and modern art, and its 
causes, he found reason to discard his earlier 
belief in the existence of an unchanging canon 
of beauty. But he had been prepared for a 
change of opinion by an earlier reading of 
Montesquieu's Essai sur le gout, which in- 
sisted on the influence of the character, man- 
ners, and conventions of different peoples upon 
their tastes in art and literature. Again, if 
the French authoress furnished him with the 
quintessence of romanticism — the emphasis laid 
on sentiment, the supreme position of lyric 
poetry, the enhancement of the imagination 
and enthusiasm, the taste for the indeterminate 
and vague, the anguish of the infinite — , the 
distinctively eighteenth-century aesthetic trea- 
tise had already revealed to him the importance 
of the sensation of the infinite and vague in art, 
one of a number of Montesquieu's aesthetic 
principles of which Leopardi only enlarged the 
scope to make them basic principles of his own 
pessimistic philosophy. Montesquieu declared 
that the infinity of man's desires for pleasure 
led him to love the infinite, the indeterminate 
and the vague, and that even the most varied 
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real pleasures being incapable of satisfying his 
desires, he must find a compensation in the 
pleasures of the imagination. From these dicta 
the Italian poet deduced the impossibility for 
man to be ever fully satisfied, which, joined to 
Bousseau's theories on the fatal consequences 
of human progress and the conceptions of Fred- 
erick II in regard to the indifference of nature 
to man, completed his own system of negation. 

Dr. Serban has done a great service in point- 
ing out the literary sources of Leopardi's phil- 
osophy of life. The source of Leopardi's re- 
marks on the causes of France's taking the 
initiative in literary and social life has escaped 
him, and led him to make a statement beside 
the mark (166-167) : " C'est en vain qu'on 
chercherait trace de ces opinions dans les au- 
teurs francais. Elles ne peuvent venir que d'un 
esprit ignorant de la societe franchise." Montes- 
quieu not only emphasizes the social character- 
istics of the French in the phrase cited from 
the Lettres persanes; a general statement in a 
chapter of the Esprit des Lois (XIX, 8) on 
the " Effet de Thumeur sociable " has been 
made more specific and its scope enlarged by 
Leopardi {Zibaldone, IV, 1-2), even if the 
second work was " prohibito " in Monaldo Leo- 
pardi's library (Serban, 137-138). One is sur- 
prised to find La Eochefoucauld, whose work 
was accessible to the poet (22, 124, 126, 476), 
not even mentioned as a possible source of Leo- 
pardi's philosophy, even if he is not referred to 
in the Zibaldone; for the poet notes, among the 
works he thinks of composing, "Massime 
morali sull'andare di Epitt. Eochefoucauld ec." 
(Scritti vari inediti di G. Leopardi dalle carte 
Napoletane, 395). 

The second part of the book, on the inter- 
pretation and influence of Leopardi in French, 
is not so original in its results as the first part, 
but presents much that is of interest. A chap- 
ter is devoted to a well-justified rehabilitation 
of the poet's Swiss friend Louis de Sinner, 
whose services in promoting the reputation of 
Leopardi were as important in their way as 
were those of Eanieri and Giordani. He edited 
the philological works for the press, he trans- 
lated into French three of the Dialoghi, and, 
most important, he supplied Sainte-Beuve with 



the information and documents on which the 
supreme critic based his article which made the 
Italian poet a cosmopolitan figure. From the 
evidence afforded by his chapters on French 
editions, translations and biographical and crit- 
ical articles, Dr. Serban considers that Leo- 
pardi is the one Italian author of the nine- 
teenth century who has had a certain continu- 
ous popularity in France. A chapter on the 
literary influence is even more negative in its 
results for the reader than for the author. 
Different in temperament as were Musset and 
Leopardi, the French poet knew, and showed 
he could appreciate, the latter's work, but came 
to know it too late in life to be influenced by 
it. If the thought of Alfred de Vigny's late 
poetry can be paralleled with Leopardi's, if in 
la Maison du berger one finds that the soli- 
darity of mankind is the only remedy against 
the indifference of nature as in la Ginestra, it 
is not a case of borrowing, a chronological 
possibility, as Dr. Serban points out; it is be- 
cause the two poets might have addressed each 
other most appropriately with Verlaine's verse : 

Ames sreurs que nous sommes. 

The Lettres inedites relatives a Giacomo 
Leopardi, might have as a sub-title Contribu- 
tions a la censure de la presse, as the greater 
part is devoted to the letters written by the 
poet's friend Eanieri to the publisher Le Mon- 
nier, in regard to the edition of the works of 
the poet, published at Florence in 1845. The 
writer's character appears in a most amiable 
light. Without any pecuniary advantage to 
himself, he shows himself the faithful trustee 
of the poet's literary remains, insisting that 
they be printed in their complete and un- 
changed text. He had wished, and even pre- 
pared (cf. 97, n.), to print them in a country 
free of ecclesiastical censorship, but on the 
assurance of the publisher that an accommodat- 
ing censor could be found to read the manu- 
scripts, he consented to their publication in 
Florence. The censor did not prove to be ac- 
commodating, but Le Monnier was ready to 
incorporate his foot-notes with Leopardi's own, 
and to print another censor's Avvertenze, "pre- 
diche sulla fede cattolica, sulla individuality 
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di Leopardi, etc.," as prefaces to the poems 
or essays, of which the orthodoxy was dubious. 
Eanieri had to remind the publisher that they 
were publishing " Leopardi, non LBOPAEDI 
CONEUTATO" (96), and Le Monnier com- 
promised by printing the censor's notes at the 
end of the Canti and of the Operette morali, 
in the first volume, and by putting the Avver- 
tenze at the end of the volumes, for the con- 
tents of which they were to serve as an anti- 
dote. The latter have been reprinted by Dr. 
Serban (245-250), and their every inane 
phrase is an excellent argument for the founda- 
tion of a United Italy. 

Le Monnier played Eanieri false another 
time (163-183), out of fear of a loss in the 
sale of his publications in "qualche contrada 
d'ltalia, dominata da' Gesuiti" (175), by not 
wishing to reprint his refutation of the Jesuit 
slander that Leopardi had died converted in 
the arms of a member of the order. It is 
worthy of noting in the same connection that 
Montanari's own copy of his Elogio biografico 
of Leopardi was incomplete, having suffered at 
the hands of the censor of the Eoman States 
(220), and that Eanieri warned Le Monnier 
not to write to him by post in regard to Leo- 
pardi (118); for "una troppo maggiore si- 
curezza" (169), mail was sent in an unofficial 
way by steamers, going from Naples to Pisa, 
so as to escape the postal censors. A number 
of evident mistakes made in transcribing the 
letters could be pointed out. It is enough to 
note that the book of Leopardi which Creuzer 
considered not worth publishing in German, 
even in extracts (13 ; cf. Leopardi et la France, 
271), was the Saggio sopra gli Errori popolari 
degli antichi. As he states, this juvenile work 
of the poet contained only material generally 
known to the learned world since the publica- 
tion of the De origine et progressu idolatriae, 
sine de theologia gentili of Gerard John Vos- 
sius, for it is to this latter work that Creuzer 
refers in the phrase "Lib. Gyraldus. Germ. 
Vossini," which Dr. Serban found "presque 
indSchiffrable," and which he does not under- 
take to interpret. 

George L. Hamilton. 

Cornell University. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

A Note on Volume Two of the 1640 folio 
of Ben Jonson's Plats 

The paging of the first three plays in this 
volume of the folio is as follows : Bartholomew 
Fair, pages 1-88; Staple of News, pages 1-75; 
Devil is an Ass, pages 93-170. The question 
has been as to what occupied the pages between 
page 75 of Staple of News, and page 93 of 
Devil is an Ass. 

The Elizabethan Club of Yale has separate 
folio copies of Bartholomew Fair and Devil is 
an Ass. A study of these brought to light the 
fact that the numbering of the pages of these 
two plays is, allowing for one blank leaf be- 
tween them, consecutive. This fact points to 
these two plays having appeared in one volume, 
and Staple of News in a separate volume, be- 
fore the folio was made up. The Elizabethan 
Club copies are of slightly different size, and 
have different markings in the binding left on 
their backs. This shows them to have come 
from different copies. 

Florence M. Snell. 

Tale University. 



Proper Stuff ! — Macbeth, III, iv, 60 

These words seem, so far, to have baffled all 
the commentators. No real definition of either 
the separate words or of the phrase as a whole 
has been offered, and the explanations given 
are but the purest guesses. The phrase is not, 
perhaps, of vital importance to an understand- 
ing of the play, but correctly interpreted it 
throws some light upon one of the most impor- 
tant aspects of the play, and helps to make clear 
the relations of Lady Macbeth to her lord and 
to his crimes. 

None of the comments that I can find shows 
any appreciation of the words of the phrase, 
but all alike content themselves with an at- 
tempt to define the subjective mood of the 
speaker. Clark and Wright, in the Clarendon 



